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The Children's Newsparper, Week Ending August i$, iq4^ 


The Reign of Justice 


T’he world is witnessing a new era in the 
reign of justice. The criminals of Europe, 
and the suspects, are being brought to the bar 
of justice for judgment and just punishment. 

^ Never before has judgment on such a wide 
scale under the stimulus of crimes committed 
against humanity been administered so widely. 
in answering the. question why this has not 
been done at'the.close.of previous wars, that 
great jurist. Lord Wright, has stated that part 
of the answer is that ho previous war has-been 
characterised by so, many deliberate and 
systematic cruelties. Also this cruelty was not 
part ot the military operations, but came from 
a master criminal and had a well-conceived 
strategy of its own about it. In other words, 
offences against humanity can only be dealt 
with at the bar of justice. 

The world must again realise in a spacious 
and dramatic manner that justice reigns over 
all men, regardless of their position and 
prestige. Justice reigns over those in supreme 
authority, and where crimes are instigated 
against the weak and the poor by those in 
exalted positions, justice must follow without 
question. 

We are to see in the trials of the war criminals 
a formidable object lesson in the deepest 
"foundations of our civilisation. For without 
justice there can be no security for the common 
life of the ordinary man. The war in Europe 
challenged those foundations and shook the 
civilisation built up through the centuries on 
a respect for law and the .equality of men 
before the law. 

'J'HESE men who dared to wreak their cruelties 
on Europe’s peoples beyond all law and 
honour are now to be confronted with justice 
and made to answer for their crimes. 

But the punishment that they will receive-- 
cannot fully Titone for their iniquity, and it 
certainly can bring little compensation for all 
the suffering and heart-break they have caused. 
Only a final exaltation of justice again in the 
world is an adequate recompense. 

It is part of the price of humanity’s richest 
life that as the.generations move in procession 
men at every great stage find their highest 
hopes purchased at supreme sacrifices such as 


we have seen in .Europe. So at this hour of - 
. justice for Europe’s dead and maimed peoples 
who have suffered under a .tyranny unparal¬ 
leled in history we can draw hope from the 
fact that their sufferings have again exalted 
justice.. “It would have been a sad day for 
the future of mankind,” said Lord Wright, 

” if justice were not vindicated. I feel that 
justice will be vindicated this time, .Future 
ages will be able to say that the deep-seated 
common instincts of humanity have now at 
least found expression in . acts of just 
retribution.” 

Jn his report to President Truman a few 
months ago. Supreme Court Justice Robert 
H. Jackson of the United States, stressed the 
international aspect of this vital question. 

“ Unless,” he wrote, “ we are prepared to 
abandon every principle of growth for inter¬ 
national law, we cannot deny that our own 
day has its right to institute customs and to 
conclude agreements that will themselves be¬ 
come sources of a newer and strengthened 
international law. International law grows, as . 
did the common law, through decisions reached 
from time to time in adapting settled prin¬ 
ciples to new situations . . . ’ It is high time 
that we act on the juridical principle that 
aggressive war-making is illegal and criminaL’ ’ 

This re-establishment of justice in the world 
must bring peculiar satisfaction to the British ^ 
people, who for five hundred years and more 
have lived under the reign of law. To see 
again the realm of justice acknowledged and 
obeyed was always a deep-seated power in 
our wartime energy. We knew that Britain’s 
chief glory was 

. . . T/?e grace of freedom 
The majesty of la\\\ 

Righteousness thy sceptre. 

Justice thy diadem. 

"fHE hour of justice has struck and from 
this hour we must, in Lincoln’s words, 

“ be highly resolved ” that it shall not pass 
away jigaiti from any part of man’s family, 
and that wherever there is a challenge to the 
reign of justice mankind will—as one army- 
rise up to vindicate, it. 


Good News of Wild Animals Daddies’ciub 


W' learn from the annual 
report of the South African 
Board of Control of National 
Parks that certain species of 
wild game once in peril of 
extinction are now -flourishing 
again in the great bushveld 
areas set aside for their protec¬ 
tion. 

In the Gemsbok Game Re¬ 
serve, to which a few red hart- 
beestes were . sent some years 
ago, conditions have become so 
favourable that this rare species 
'of antelope is increasing rapidly. 
For the first time, too, lions and 
elands have been sighted in this 
reserve on the fringes of the 
Kalahari Desert. Remarkable, 
too,, is the growth of certain 
Bushman tribes attributable to 
the increase of game following 
a succession of rainy seasons. 

In the Bredasdorp Game Re¬ 
serve the very rare bontebok is 
multiplying again. The moun¬ 
tain zebra in the ' Cradock 
National Park is more numer¬ 
ous now than ever before, while 
elephant in the Addo Bush have 
agtiin invaded neighbouring 


farms to destroy plots of maize 
and kaffir corn. 

. In the past forty years the 
Union Government has been 
obliged to “thin out the Addo 
elephant herds to prevent such 
widespread damage, and it seems 
that similar measures will once 
more have to be taken. Only. 
I’ecently a game warden, while 
patrolling the area, was chased 
by an angry elephant and forced 
to take refuge in a tree; and 
several warning shots from his 
revolver alone prevented the 
beast from trampling his car, 
left in a clearing close by. 

Pipe Line Under The 
" Shingle 

the bathing pool at Folke¬ 
stone was built eight years- 
ago the pipe through which water 
wa.s pumped from the sea was but 
a foot under the beach. The 
neglect of the war years has 
brought up so much shingle that 
a mechanical grab had to be used 
to uncover the pipe for overhaul. 
It was twelve feet below the sur¬ 
face. 


'J’he town of Menden, Germany, 
is the scene of a novel ex¬ 
periment by an Army padre. 

Knowing full well how easily 
troops become “browned off,” to 
use an Army phrase, when 
deprived of home life. Padre 
Gossett has formed a Daddies* 
Club, where the men of 118 
Company RASC can use their 
spare time and energy making 
toys for their children at, home. 
Already some thirty members 
have been enrolled, and a room is 
being prepared as a workshop. 
The men are to cover the walls 
of the workroom with photos of 
their children, and hope to have 
special Club birthday cards 
printed. In this way, says the 
padre, they will be able to some 
extent to shake off that feeling 
of loneliness they experience 
much more than their single 
comrades. All their toj^s will be 
sent home duty free’ 

Padre Gossett, who was at 
St John’s Church, South Shields, 
until 1934, joined the Army from 
his ministry at St Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church at Bray,’in' 
County Wicklow, Eire. 
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Seeing London 

These young French people lost their parents who were taken 
to Germany as slave workers. The orphans are staying in 
England for two months as guests of the Association of Friends 
of French Volunteers and are here seen having a look round 
London before leaving for Devon. 


American Veterans 


^HE Queen Mary, the Queen 
Elizabeth, and other great 
ships, are now landing thousands 
of returning American soldiers 
from Europe. Many are going 
on to the Japanese war, but 
many become “ veterans.” A 
veteran in America means a 
soldier who has been discharged 
from the army, however short 
his term of service. 

America looks after her vete- 
- rans with almost unlimited 
care. Any former soldier may 
be retrained for his . old job 
although that may be a' long 
course and years at a university. 
The Veterans’ ' Administration 
pays all the fees. 

Every soldier is also entitled 
to £2500 of life insurance at low 
rates, and w^hen he becomes a 
veteran he can continue this for 
the remainder of his life. Vete¬ 
rans' who have not ' finished 
their education are sent to school 
or college again, and all the fees 
are paid. . In addition, £12‘ 
a month is paid for his living 
, expenses and £8 a month extra 
if he is married. 


If a veteran wants to buy a 
house, a farm, or a business the 
Veterans’ Administration ad¬ 
vances him money. If an illness 
arises where the causes are due 
to army service the veteran is 
entitled to unlimited care in 
special veterans' hospitals. 

It is estimated that fifteen 
millions of men and women will 
ultimately come under the care 
of this administration, which 
itself will need a staff of ten 
thousand to cope W’ith their 
requirements. No wonder Presi¬ 
dent Truman has appointed an 
outstanding general — General 
Omar Bradley—to care for this 
important task. 

Safely Round the Bend 

Articulate is the name given 
to a new light flexible train 
which has been developed In 
Spain. It is capable of taking 
the sharpest benus at high speeds 
with no danger of derailment. 

Representatives of the company 
which developed this new type of 
train will sign contracts in Lon¬ 
don for the construction of the 
trains in England, Construction 
has already begun in the US. 


t 
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The Place of Germahy A Bomb to 


IN Europe 


T he Potsdam Conference which has ended so splendidly in 
complete agreement on many problems between the leaders 
of Great Britain, the U S, and Russia, has given fresh heart 
to the freedom-loving nations all the world over. 

This important Conference This reparation will take the 
was not, of course, the Peace form of industrial plant and 
Conference, but it has prepared machinery and former Nazi 
the way for a final Peace Settle- property in foreign countries 
ment, just as the excellent w^ork which the Allies will take. 

Russia, who suffered such fear¬ 
ful damage to her own industrial- 
equipment by German aggres¬ 
sion, is to take such equipment 


of the European Advisory Com¬ 
mission made possible its own 
undoubted success. Now the 
three leaders have set up a 
Council of Foreign Ministers from her occupied zone of 
representing the U S, Britain, Germany, and in addition from 
France, Russia, and China to Western Germany 15 per cent 


tackle the preparatory work for 
the final Peace Settlement. 

In the meantime Germany is 
to have no central government 
of its own, but is to be ruled by 
the Allied military commanders 


of such equipment which is not 
necessary for Germany’s peace¬ 
time economy, in exchange for 
food, coal, potash, zinc, and 
other materials; another 10 per 
cent may be taken as reparations 


in their respective zones of occu- within a period of six months. 


pation, and these commanders, 
as members of the Inter-Allied 


The U S, Britain, and . other 
countries will obtain reparations 


Control Council, will deal with in a similar manner. 


Poland’s future frontier was 
discussed, and it was agreed 
that, for the present, Poland 
should occupy Gemiany east of 
the Rivers Oder and Neisse, 


matters affecting Germany as a 
whole. 

No Enslavement 

The intentions of the Allied 
Nations towards the German Danzig and most of East Prussia, 
people are well expressed in the Britain and America also agreed 
paragraph of the Potsdam to support Russia’s claim at the 
agreement which says: “the Peace Conference to the rest of 
German people have begun to East Prussia, including Koenigs- 
atone for the terrible crimes berg—cradle of Prussian mili- 
committed under the leadership tar ism. The Germans—some five 
of those whom, in the hour of , or six million—living in these 
their success, they openly ap- and certain other regions are 


End War? 

’The atomic bomb has been 
evolved by the leading 
scientists of Britain and America, 
and _ immediately one had been 
dropped bn a Japanese town, 
Hiroshima, the story of its 
production was given to the 
world in statements by President 
Truman, Mr Winston Churchill, 
and Mr Stimsoii. 

This fearful instrument of 
destruction has been made pos¬ 
sible by the discovery of the 
means of releasing, the energy 
stored in the atom. The blast 
power of this bomb is over 
2000 times that of the 10-ton 
bomb used against German 
cities, which means’ that its 
charge is more, powerful than 
20,000 tons cf; TN T. 

Specific research was begun 
in this country in 1939 with such 
success that it was decided to 
send our experts to America 
where they could evolve a 
practical scheme in association 
with American, scientists. 

For reasons of secrecy and" 
security the wide spaces of the 
New World were chosen as sites 
on which to erect new buildings 
equipped with new machinery. 

The whole venture was, it 
has been admitted, a great 
gamble as well as a race against 
time, for Germany was known 
to be similarly engaged. 

The Allies estimate that they 
have spent £500.000,000 in pro¬ 
ducing this atomic bomb, with 
i ts boundless possibilities for 
good or ill. 


proved and jjlindly obeyed, ” but, 
‘'it is not the intention of the 
Allies to destroy or enslave the 
German people,’' rather it is 
/‘that the German people be 
given the opportunity to prepare 
for the eventual reconstruction 
of their life on a democratic 
basis.’^ 

■ The first necessity, however, is 
to ensure that Germany will 
never again threaten the peace 
of the world, and to this end 
German industry is to be rigidly 
controlled by the Allies, and all 


to be transferred to Germany, 
but the Conference agreed that 
the transference must be carried 
out in an orderly and humane 
manner. 

Position of Spain 

The Potsdam Agreement also 
makes it clear that Spain is not 
to be invited to join the United 
Nations while she has her 
present government which asso¬ 
ciated, closely with the aggressor 
. states. Other countries which 
were neutral during the war may 


production of weapons, and also' now join the United Nations. 


planes and sea-going ships, is to 
be prevented. The Allies' aim 
will be to develop German agri 


The Council of Foreign Mini¬ 
sters will make London their 
headquarters, and one of their 


culture and the other peaceful first tasks will be to draw up a 


domestic industries. Education, 
too, will be controlled so as to 


treaty of peace with Italy. 

The Big Three have not settled 


eliminate Nazi and militarist all Europe’s grave problems—that 


doctrines from the minds of 
German youth. 

The Potsdam agreement lays 
down that the Germans must 
make reparation, as far as 


was,' of course, impossible in 
nine meetings—but they have 
given the world a vvonderful 
demonstration of- the solidarity 
between Britain, the U S, and 


possible, for the appalling dam- Russia, and have laid a promis 
age inflicted by tlieir armies in , ing foundation for a just and 
'the lands of their neighbours, enduring peace. 



Mr Clement Attlee, Prime Minister 


Australia Needs More People n . m.stprpipcf 

■t-oatta-o ovoof i-iooH ic QnH hp»pn rPCPttlpH IIIU If Iff 0 I hill I b w k 


Australia’s great need is for 
a larger population, and 
Is to encourage immigration. 

Mr Arthur Cal we 11 has been 
appointed. Minister for Immigra¬ 
tion and he has announced that 
" Australia wants and will w^el- 
come new, healthy citizens 
determined to become good 
Australians by adoption.” A 
scheme has been agreed in 
principle between Australia and 
the Motherland for free pas¬ 
sages being granted to British 
demobilised Service men and 
women and their dependents. 
This will not operate on a 
large scale, how^ever, until 
Australia's o\vn Service men 


and Women have been resettled 
in civil life and the housing 
shortage made good. . - 

Australia also has plans for 
receiving wfithin three years of 
the end of the Japanese w^ar 
50,000 war orphans from Britain 
and Europe. 

THINGS SEEN 

A swallows’ nest firmly' built 
on a bunchy of onions hanging 
ih. a lodge at Bilsington, Kent. 

One of Britain’s rarest and 
most beautiful butterflies, the 
swallowtail, on a flowering bush 
at West Y^ickham, in Kent. 


LITTLE over half a century 
ago the 27-year-old son of a 
Leghorn baker w'on a musical 
competition with an opera 
destined to win universal 
.acclamation. The opera was 
Cavalleria Rusticana; the young 
composer, Pietro Mascagni, who 
has just died at the age of 81 
in Rome—the city where fame 
came to him overnight. . 

Cavalleria Rusticana brought 
honour and fortune to Mascagni, 
but it marked both the begin¬ 
ning and end of his musical 
triumph, for although he wrote 
several other operas they are 
almost unknowTi outside Italy. 


The Children's Ne^vspaper, August 18, 1945 

World News Reel 


'J’HE U S Office of War In¬ 
formation is to distribute 
nearly 4,000,000 American books 
throughout Europe. 

Natural gas from w-ells being dug 
at Saratov will supply gas to 
Moscow, 535 miles away. ^ 

Canadian casualties since the 
war began are 103,000, including 
38,718 dead. 

Oslo University, closed by the 
Nazis in 1943 because its pro¬ 
fessors refused to collaborate, 
has been re-opened. 

Men of the 14 th Army in Burma 
are to receive 70,000 woollen 
garments, provided by the Indian 
Comforts Fund, for their. winter 
campaign. 

Troops in SEAC are to have 
a new bayonet that can also be 
used as a tin opener. 

’J’he Under-Secretary for the • 
US Navy, Mr A.'L. Gates, 
stated recently that the Japanese 
fleet is believed to have been 
wiped out as a fighting force. 

With the Royal Navy’s handing 
over of Calais, all the ports of 
Northern France are' once again 
under French control. 


The U S Nav7j has given up 
its great amphibious base at FaU 
mouth. 

German bombs have been used 
to blow up the German defences 
of the Island of Sylt, largest of 
the Northern Frisian Islands. 

There is to be a general election 
soon in Bulgaria. Of the candi¬ 
dates, 276 belong to the Patriotic 
Front party, 95 to .the .Com¬ 
munist party, and 95 to ' the 
Agrarian party. 

Minden - Day—anniversary of 
the Battle of Minden, August 
1, 1759—was celebrated by 

British troops in Minden for 
the first time in history. 

J]iGHT Norwegian air lines are 
now’ operating again, includ¬ 
ing services to London and 
Edinburgh. 

Finland’s armistice terms have 
been modified. Her ships may 
move at will, her planes may fly 
anywhere within her borders, and 
postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services are toeing restored toe- 
tween Finland and Allied and 
neutral countries. 

Stocks of German poison gas, 
covering four square miles, are 
to be dumped into the sea. 


Home News Reel 


J)uRiNG his flying visit to Ply¬ 
mouth, President Truman 
went to see the Mayflow’er Steps 
"^rom tvhich the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed in 1620, He also visited 
Oxside, America’s advance base 
for the D Day landing. After¬ 
wards he lunched with the King 
in H M S Renown. 

A memorial tablet to Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has been unveiled 
in Truro Cathedral—Cornwall’s 
tribute to one “who as author, 
critic, and anthologist kindled in 
others a lively and discriminating 
Ipve of English literature.” 

A plastic golf ball, made of 
nylon thread tvound round 'a 
weighted core, will.shortly be on 
sale in Britain. 

Britain supplied over 1000 loco¬ 
motives to help supply the 
British Liberation Army in its 
advance from Normandy to 
Berlin. i 

At a thanksgiving service in 
Salisbury Cathedral the Bishop, 
Dr Neville Lovett, suggested that 
the Germans did not bomb the 
cathedral because they used its 
400-foot-high spire as a landmark. 

Hastings Castle is to be pur¬ 
chased by the Hastings Town 
Council. 

^HE aim for the schools of 
England and Wales in the 
Thanksgiving - Savings Campaign 
which opens on September 15 is 
£ 12 , 000 , 000 . 

Of the 640 members of the new 
House of Commons, 325 are enter-* 
ing Parliament for the first time. 


Steamers on Lake Winder- 
mere have begun trips again. 

Many war W’orkers of the 
Nuffield Organisation are to 
begin the immediate production 
of component parts for steel¬ 
framed houses. 

The closing date for Britain’s 
Aircraft Exhibition in Oxford 
Street, London, has been post¬ 
poned until September 15. Nearly 
a million people have so far visited 
the exhibition. 

Books on religious subjects 
shoioed the biggest increase in 
those borrowed from Brentwood 
Library' last year. 

' Lakenheath, Suffolk, many 
pieces of Gallic pottery, 
imported by the Romans from 
Gaul, as France was then called, 
have been discovered. 

The Music While You Work pro¬ 
gramme of the BBC will continue 
until the end of the war with 
Japan and may he carried on after 
that as a regular feature. 

Gundar Haegg, the great 
SivedisJi runner, has created a 
neto British record for the two 
miles—9 minutes 0.6 seconds, 

. The new Cabinet has 20 
members as against 16 in the 
former Cabinet, the offices now 
included being the ^ Lord. Chan¬ 
cellor, and the Ministers of 
Health, Education, and Fuel 
and Pow’er. 

The Urban District Council of 
Kingsbridge in South Devon have 
bought their workhouse from the 
county council in order to turn 
it into self-contained flats. 


Youth News Reel 


JJertfordshire Scouts are run¬ 
ning a camp at their Well 
End camping ground for a 
large party of Dutch boys who 
have come from Holland for a 
rest holiday. This camp follows 
a very successful one held at 
Milton Ernest, Bedfordshire, 
Hearing that To Heng Klaw, a 
Chinese Boy Scout living in 
Manila, had sent to the China 
Relief Fund the money he had 
long been savjng for a bicycle, 
Mrs Henry Ford invited the Scout 
to America, v/here she presented 
him with a bicycle. Heng hired 
out the bike and sent the proceeds 
to the Fund. 


Boys Scouts of Kelowna, 
British Columbia, have founded 
a museum in the hayloft of a 
barn. Already they have more 
than 4000 articles of historical 
and general interest,^ and it 
is expected that the toivn 
authorities ivill eventually take 
over the venture. 

There are 1940 Scouts, 100 Wolf 
Cubs, and 60 Rover. Scouts in 
Newfoundland. 

At the London Inter-Organisa¬ 
tion Sports held last month at 
Chiswick Polytechnic Stadium, the 
Boys Clubs were winners with 69 
points and The Boys Brigade 
were runners-up with 48 points. 
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THE UNBEATABLE Plastic^ and Knowledge 


GURKHA 


Handymen 

Sailors are famous for turning their hands to any job, and 
these cheery Naval ratings are helping with the Kent apple 
harvest In an orchard near Rochester. 

Race With a Lion 


A” African houseboy was 
cycling to his work one 
morning recently . when he 
realised suddenly that he was 
being followed by a lion! 

The story of this exciting ad¬ 
venture was told by the Bulawayo 
correspondent ot The Times. 
The houseboy accelerated his 
speed and yelled as he pedalled 
for dear life. But the lion was 
winning the race. 

The fugitive was wearing a pair 
of heavy Army boots. Somehow 
he managed to pull one off, and 
he. hurled it at the lion, who in¬ 
vestigated the leather morsel, re- 

THE LAST SALE 

^HE London Zoo will hold what 
may prove to be its last sale 
for charity on September 15, 
when more than 600 birds, given, 
by poultry-breeders all over the 
country, will be auctioned, the 
money raised going to the Red 
Cross Fund. 

Although the Fund has been 
closed, special permission was 
given for the sale, because it 
had been arranged for so long, 
and also that the poultry was, 
given for that express purpose. 

Prior to the sale the poultry 
will be judged, and seven cups 
have been given as prizes. 

JOEY’S NEW NAME 

Joey, a tortoise owned for some 
years by a lady at Hythe, 
Kent, has been behaving strangely. 
The other day the owner moved, 
the little creature and found, to 
her surprise, that in u cavity in 
the ground lay eight eggs. Joey 
has nov/ been renamed Josephine. 


jected it, and resumed his chase. 
As.the beast again drew nearer, 
the scared African. tore off the 
other boot and threw it at his 
pursuer. This gained him time. 

Whefi the African approached 
his destination, being still in 
danger, he dismounted and 
hurled the bicycle at the lion. 
Then he rushed for his em¬ 
ployer’s motor-car, entered it, 
slammed the door, and yelled at 
the top of his voice. Evidently 
this final war cry was more effec¬ 
tive than the boots or the bicycle, 
for the lion turned tail and made 
off into the bush. 

COW-lNCIDENT 

J^OADED with full milk churns, 
a regular visitor to the Salis¬ 
bury Milk Factory is a motor. 
lorry bearing the registration 
number COW 879. 

ISLAND FOR SALE 

inland is to be sold by 
auction on September 20. 
It is Burgh Island, of some ten 
acres, lying in Bigbury Bay, 
Devonshire. ■ The island was the 
property of a blind millionaire, 
who bought it in 1929, and built 
a hotef there. 

Burgh Island can be reached 
from the mainland on foot when 
the tide isjoiit, but at high water 
a specially-raised tractor, worked 
by cable, takes the visitors to 
and fro. The island .was'used by 
the War Office during the war, 
and a bomb damaged the hotel. 
Burgh Island has now been de¬ 
requisitioned. . 


A Nice Cup of Tea in the Morning 


Qne of the oldest jests in the 
British Army concerns, the 
soldier’s dream—having the ser¬ 
geant-major bring him' a cup of 
morning tea while he lies in bed. 
This, we believe, has actually 
come true in one or two units— 
but only as a special Christmas 
morning treat! 

Well, our tough sergeant- 
majors are not likely to make a 
habit of this, but British troops 
on one sector of the Burma front 
can now have their early morn¬ 
ing cup of tea. This marvel is 
found in the village of Toungoo, 
for troops on the Mawchi Road 
and on two other roads near by. 


Toe H have built a leave hostel 
here, with such home comforts ^as 
the men of the Fourteenth Army 
never expected, including four 
meals a day served on parachute 
silk cloth, with real china. 

We at home canhot realise 
what the sight of a tablecloth, of 
china and glass, of real beds v/ith 
blankets and sheets, towels, a 
cake of soap for each man—and 
a room for each man—can mean 
to the weary jungle-fighter. 
There. are even shower-baths in 
this wondrous leave-centre. 

But that cup of tea at seven in 
the morning—that is the most 
delightful home touch of all 


ONE night last May the banks 
of the Irrawaddy in Burma 
were the scene of a feat of super¬ 
human endurance and gallantry 
which won the V C for Rifleman 
Lachhiman Gurung, of the 
Eighth Gurkha Rifles. 

This brave soldier was manning 
the most forward post of his 
platoon when two hundred 
Japanese attacked. They pre¬ 
pared for their advance by 
throwing grenades at Guriing’s 
trench which he promptly threw 
back; but one exploded in his 
right . hand ' blowing off his 
fingers, shattering his right arm, 
and severely wounding him in 
the face, body, and leg. 

Regardless of his wounds, 
Gurung fired and loaded his rifle 
wdth the left hand and met the 
oncoming Japs with perfect calm 
for four hours, disposing of no 
less than thirty-one of them. He 
refused to yield one inch cf 
ground. 

Gurung’s example so inspired 
his comrades that the attack was 
held and smashed after three 
days and . two nights. 

Rifleman Gurung is the thirty- 
first soldier of the Indian Army 
to receiVe the VC during the 
present war. 

TUDOR TURRETS 

^NOTHEn of the stately homes 
of England—Coughton Court 
in Warwickshire—has passed into 
the keeping cf the National 
Trust. 

Standing serene at the end of 
an avenue of elms, Coughton 
Court has been the home of. the 
famous Throckmorton family fer 
centuries, and is graced by a 
gatehouse with tall octagonal 
turrets raised wffien Henry the 
Eighth held his tyrant sway. 

It is said that many friends of 
the ^Gunpow^der Plotters were 
gathered here in 1605 when 
Robert Catesby’s servant brought 
news that Guy Fawkes and his 
fellow conspirators had been 
arrested. That is tradition; what 
is certain is that another historic 
piece of Old England has passed 
for ever into the nation’s keeping. 

CALL OF THE WILD 

Tj^HERE is a shortage of this, and 
a shortage of that; but who 
would . dream that someone^ has 
' complained of a shortage of lions? 

Yet that is the trouble with 
Mr E. Travor^Bale, a circus owner, 
who wants to get . going -again 
with a full circus. He wants other 
ahimals beside lions. 

In London, at least, the appear¬ 
ance of wild animals in circus 
rings during the war . was . for¬ 
bidden. Now, the ban has been 
lifted. 

WITHOUT KNOTS 

'^^ccoRDiNG to the Forest Log 
published by the Oregon 
State Forestry Board, Russian 
foresters discovered and success¬ 
fully carried but a method of 
grov/ing pine-trees completely 
free from knots.. 

The tree is allowed to develop 
a bushy growth near the ground 
until it is eight years old. After 
this ail branches appearing above 
this are pinched out until it is 
tall enough to supply a good- 
sized log. A bushy top is then 
allowed to grow while the tree 
fills out. It is claimed that by 
this method it is possible to 
obtain logs of knot-free wood as 
long as twenty feet. 


A remarkable discovery in the 
use of synthetic resins will 
contribute to the spread of know¬ 
ledge throughout the world in a 
most important way. As in many 
another application of these 
raw materials to old uses a great 
saving of weight is an important 
factor. 

The copper and zinc plates 
used in printing the illustrations 
in newspapers and magazines 
are both costly and heavy ^ to 
send abroad. But these half¬ 
tone blocks, as they are called, 
can now be made with plastic 
sheets that are extremely light 
and very much less costly. Each 
month over 20,000 of these 

AN AGE RECORD? 

VV'hat is believed to bo a world 
^ ^ record so far as family 
longevity is concerned hh-s been 
brought to notice by the death 
in New Zealand of Mr Hori Matlne, 
a Maori, at the age of 107 years. 

A brother, aged 102, is still living. 

AN AIRFIELD’S RAINCOAT 

J’he restoration of a captured 
forward landing-ground for 
planes in Burma, on which the 
Japanese had left large crater- 
holes, presented a prcbleih re¬ 
cently. For the soil at this place 
is useless for repairing an air¬ 
strip, as it sinks into hollows. 

Special soil has to be used, but 
this was in danger of being 
washed away, befere it had set. 
by the torrential IMonsoon rains. 
So huge sheets of tarpaulin 
were spread over the landing- 
ground to keep off' the rain . 
until the new surface had set. 


plastic illustration “blocks” are 
sent abroad from the United 
States, so that pictures can be 
published in many countries. 

The plastic picture plates are 
not-only one-eighth of the weight 
of a metal plate, but wear so 
well that a quarter of a million 
copies can be printed from each 
one. 

Typescript as well as pictures 
can, of course, be',made, so that 
whole newspapers or illustrated 
magazines or books can be trans¬ 
ported by aeroplane and pub¬ 
lished in a dozen different 
countries simultaneously. 

The name of the plastic sheet 
is Vinyiite. 

SYDNEY’S WISHING 


TREE 


]YJrs Macquarrie’s wishing tree, 
a Norfolk Island pine, 
which has stood in the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens, Australia, since 
1816, is now pronounced to have 
died of old age, and will shortly 
be removed. 1 

The tree was planted origin¬ 
ally in the gi'ounds of old 
Government House, the resid¬ 
ence of Governor Lachlan Mac- 
quarrie, but it did not thrive 
there and was transferred to the 
Botanic Gardens: When it began 
to die a children’s subscription 
was raised and another Norfolk 
Island pine was purchased and 
planted in the vicinity in 1935 by 
Lady Hore-Ruthven, now Lady 
Gowrie. This new wishing tree 
is already about 20 feet high and 
growing well. 





Bowmen of the USA 

Archery is the sport of these American soldiers who are seen 
here taking part in the US Army Archers Preliminary Com¬ 
petition at Lyons Sports Ground, Sudbury. 
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Young Poland in New Zealand 

One of the hundreds of Polish children between 7 and 13, 
many of them orphans, for whom the New Zealand Govern* 
ment is providing hospitality. They reached New Zealand 
last October and are living in a camp which has a prefabri* 
cated modern school and a church. 


A LORD WARDEN AND THE EAST WIND 


j^LTKOUGH Mr Churchill is no 
longer Prime Minister, and 
has gratefully declined the 
King’s offer to make him a 
member of our oldest and most 
exalted Order—the Order of the 
Garter—he, retains an ancient, 
unpaid office of h6nour. He is 
Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, with ,an official residence 
at delightful old Walmer Castle, 
near Deal. 

The Cinque Ports, originally 
five in number—l5over, Hastings, 
Hythe,^ Romsey, and Sandwich— 
became seven, through the later 
addition of Winchelsea and Ryo. 
First established by the Romans 
as a chain of coastal defences 
against the raids of. the Anglo- 
Saxons, they later became the 
Saxon bulwarks against Euro¬ 
pean invasion. The Conqueror 
added to their strength, and 
down to the time of Henry the 
Seventh they were the backbone 
of resistance to invaders. 

It was the duty of the Cinque 
Ports, under their Lord Warden, 
to furnish 57 ships of war ior 
15 days in the year: in return 
they were exempted. from all 
taxation. These privileges were 
discontinued by Parliament last 
century, but 'Mr Churchill can 
still appoint magistrates for 
his area. Many illustrious men 
of modern times have preceded 
him in his office, among them 
Lord Palmerston, the late Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Curzon. The 
Duke of Wellington, conqueror 
of Napoleon, was Lord Warden 
for 24 years, and fc was while ^ 
seated in his armchair, at 
Walmer that he faded peacefully 
away, 37^ years after Waterloo. 

Perhaps the Immortal William 
Pitt, was the most picturesque 
Lord Warden of recent centuries. 


He took the appointment with 
the greatest seriousness, inter¬ 
preting its duties in terms re¬ 
sembling those of the warring 
ages of the past. After his 
resignation of the Premiership 
in 1801 he lived much at Walmer 
Castle, and the threat of in¬ 
vasion by Napoleon becoming 
increasingly ominous, Pitt partly 
revived the ancient institutions 
and prerogatives of his office. 

In 1803 he raised and drilled 
a volunteer force of 3000 men, 
and there he spent his days in 
feverish anxiety, riding, review¬ 
ing, and manoeuvring along the 
coast officially committed to his 
protective care. So. patriotically 
ardent was he in the discharge 
of his task that -he would not 
leave Walmer, even for Parlia¬ 
ment, if the wind blew from the 
east, so favouring a landing-force 
sailing out-of a European port. 

Nobody would enter with more 
sympathetic understanding than 
Mr Churchill into the fears and 
endeavours of that other Great 
Commoner, for we were again in 
deadly peril of invasion when, in 
1941, he in turn became Lord 
Warden of this opce vital section 
of our sea-girt fortress.-^ 

The Famous Beret 

XXow Field-Marshal Montgomery 

came to wear his famous black 
beret is told in the story of the 
Sixth' Royal Tank Regiment just 
written. 

For the Battle of Alamein the 
regiment sent its only surviving 
squadron as personal protection 
for , the Army Commander. While 
riding in one of the tanks its'com¬ 
mander said to the field-marshal, 
“If you are going to ride in a tank, 
sir, you must have a tank beret.** 

The Chief has worn the beret 
ever since. 


CornwaH’s Old 
Engines 

J)espite all the rapid strides 
made in the realms of en¬ 
gineering, Cornwall has great 
respect for the ancient engines 
which were designed by the 
pioneers of the 18th century and 
which are still hard, at work in 
Cornish mines. 

One magnificent 80-inch pump¬ 
ing engine was set in motion 
during the Crimea War, 90 years 
3go, and has not stopped yet! 
Day and night, all through these 
"years of war, it has been help¬ 
ing to produce tin and wolfram. 
Designed by Captain Sam Grose, 
a Cornish engineer who died in 
1866, it is claimed to be as 
. efficient as ever, w’ell able to hold 
its own with modern pumping 
engines. 

The Old Cornish Engines 
Society has been formed with 
the object of preserving this fine 
old engine, as well as engines 
^ made by such famous men 
as Newcomen, Smeaton, Watt, 
Trevithick, . Hornblower, and 
Woolf, whose valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the Golden Age of 
Cornish Mining helped to make 
this county a world centre of 
engineering and mining’ pro¬ 
gress. It is also proposed to 
establish a Mining ahd Engineer¬ 
ing Museum in the Duchy. 

The engines which the Society 
is anxious to preserve are of 
various types, ranging from the 
small engines of the China Clay 
district to the great 90-inch 
engines at East Pool and South 
Crofty Mines. 

The Society has also acquired 
an old Cornish-winding engine 
which worked for nearly 100 
years on the edge of the cliffs 
at Levant Mine, near Land’s 
End—a mine so rich in copper 
that between 1820 and 1864 
those who invested money in it 
received it back four hundred 
and fifty times over! 

The old-time Cornish pumping 
engines, which - drained the tin 
and copper mines of water, 
attained such a high standard 
of efficiency that scientists and 
engineers from afar flocked west¬ 
ward' to discover the secrets of 
their success. Many years have 
passed since those halcyon days, 
but Time has proved how reliable 
^was the craftsmanship of those 
men of old. 

“A Great Heart" 

the posthumous award 
. of the George Cross to 
Lieutenant St John Graham 
Young of the Royal Tank 
Regiment, a story of amazing 
endurance and self-sacrifice is 
revealed. 

One dark night in July last 
year he and his patrol on the 
Italian front stumbled into an 
enemy minefield. Several mines 
exploded, and hearing a wounded 
man crying, for help Lieutenant 
Young crawled towards him, feel¬ 
ing in front of him with his 
fingers and finding and render¬ 
ing harmless three mines. Then 
he knelt on a mine which..ffiew 
his leg off. Still he crawled on, 
shouting to his men to keep still, 
and he applied a di‘essing to the 
other wounded man’s thigh. For 
the next five hours he'remained 
with his men, encouraging ^nd 
helping them, and wlieh help, 
came he supervised the removal 
of the wounded. 

He died the following evening. 
Of this hero the official citation 
said: “He had a great heart.'* 


The Children**' 



A Good 


Mr EVERYMAN 


gRiTAiN’s highest order of 
chivalry, that of the Garter, 
was offered to Mr Churchill and 


he asked to be allowed to decline 
the honour. In his forthright 
and democratic way he wishes 
to remain just Mr Winston 
Churchill, the title of Everyman. 

The unconquerable spirit with 
which Mr Winston Churchill 
served the common cause of 
victory and enduring peace was 
emphasised in a message of greet¬ 
ing from the Big Three at the 
close of the Berlin Conference. 


gY the overwhelming majority 
of 89 votes to 2 the Senate 
of the United States has decided 
to ratify the San Francisco 
Charter. 

'Thus the U S rejects that 
policy of isolationism . which 
caused the ' Senate to reject 
membership . of the League of 
Nations after the last war. 
Having played a magnificent 
part as a member of a World 
Family in defeating a common 
ioe America then refused to 
join with others in this attempt 


Plymouth 


© 


Planes and Ships 

W^iTH the rapid development of 
air-transport across the 
oceans, some people who love 
the sea are w*ondering ruefully 
what will be the future of the 
grand ships of our passenger 
routes. Some of the smaller ones, 
it has been suggested, will be 
moored off our coasts as summer 
hotels, free from noisy crowds. 

We do not accept this gloomy 
view of the passenger-ship’s 
future. One effect of the war has 
been to make us more world¬ 
conscious, and there is likely to 
be a greater desire to travel than 
ever before. To satisfy this de¬ 
sire will require both planes and 
ships, for while some will take 
to the rapid air way many more 
will prefer the rcstfulness and 
cojnfort of the more leisurely sea 
way with its tonic effects. 


President Truman, on his 
way back to his homeland 
from the T*otsdam Conference, 
met King George in English 
w^aters. Everyone will regret 
that the urgencies of business 
did not make it possible for the . 
head of the United States of 
America to have a State recep¬ 
tion in London, but that, we 
hope, will come in due course. 

However, no place could liave 
been more apt for' the meeting 
of the two Heads of State than 
Plymouth, a place for ever 
revered in the story of the two 
nations. For it was from 
Plymouth that the Puritan emi¬ 
grants, the Pilgrim Fathers, set 




For Good or Evil? 


T 


'he horrors of war have been 
increased a thousandfold 
by the new atomic bomb. ’ 
At last man appears to have 
discovered how .to use the mighty 
power of the atomnow he 
must discover hBw to control 
its use. It is within )iis power 
to adapt it for good or ill; but 
it is a question which the ujhole 
of mankind must settle. 


Under the E< 


J^AUNDRY prices in 
London have been 
raised. Customers, will 
have to raise the money. 

G 

^OME hoys like io make 
odds and ends for 
the home. But some do 
not get beyond odd begin¬ 
nings. ■ 

a 

Brighton shop dis- 
played a notice for a 
man to control an ice- 
cream^ queue. Afraid it 
might run. 

GOLF playev is named 
, Mr Button. Ought to 
know howto get into holes. 


PETER 

WANT 

KN< 



Carry oN 


Fortune a 


D 


Good Taste 

'T'aste, if it mean anything but 
■ a paltry coiinoisseurship, 
must mean a general suscept¬ 
ibility to truth and nobleness, a 
sense to discern, and a heart to 
love and reverence all beauty, 
order, goodness, wheresoever, 
or in whatsoever forms and 
accompaniments they are to be 
seen. This surely implies, as its 
chief condition, not any given 
external rank or situation, but 
a finely-gifted mind, purified 
into harmony with itself, into 
keenness and justness of vision ; 
above all,. kindled into love and 


iAzzLed thus with height of 
place, ,. 

Whilst our Hopes our Wits 
beguile. 

No man marks the narrow sx^ace 
Twixt a Prison and a Smile. 


Then, since Fortune’s favours 
fade. 

You, that in her arms do sleep, 
Learn to swim, and not to wade ; 
For the Hearts of Kings are deep. 


generous admiration. Carlyle 


True Judgment 


W EIGH not thyself in the' scales 
of thy own opinion, but let 
the judgment of the judicious be 
the standard of thy merit. 

Sir Thomas Browne 


BE HUMBLE A 

All of you be subject one to. 

another, and be clothed 
with humility : for God resisteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble. 

• Humble yourselves therefore 
under the mighty hand of God, 
that He -may exalt you in due 
time : 

Casting all your care upon 
Him ; for He careth for you.. 

Be sober, be vigilant; because 
your adversary the devil, as a 
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Newspaper 


Start 


to make secure the Peace, and 
that policy of isolationism per¬ 
sisted for many years. 

The decisive vote in favour 
of the neiv Charter shows that 
isolationism is dead and that in 
its place there is a new con- 
. sciousness of the idea of World 
^Citizenship. The action of the 
U S Senate will give great en¬ 
couragement to all nations who 
believe that in the United 
Nations organisation lies the 
world’s only hope for future 
^ peace. 

Meeting 

sail three hundred and twenty- 
live years ago, to found a new 
►nation in the West. 

Those passengers on the May¬ 
flower “ whose distant footsteps 
echo through the corridors of 
Time ” came back in spirit, in 
the shape of their descendants, 
to join with us in the fight against 
fthe tyranny of Hitler, and once 
again Plymouth w^as a great 
centre for the gathering of their 
Forces of Freedom. • 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Fresh air is food not only for 
ilia body, hut for the mind and 
soul as welL 


ilitor’s Table 



.'S invest 
ghshares 
- 


gCULPTURE is a difficult 
art. Some people 
cut a poor figure at it. 
Q 

^MERlCAN farm popu- 
laiion has dropped 
to the lowest point for 
thirty-five years. Must 
he working underground. 

Q 

^ SCHOOLMASTER says 
he likes to hear 
people speak out. He 
should attend open-air 
meetings. 

a 

H oily wood party 

clothes are called 
date dresses.** They 
are perfectly sweet. 


The Way to Win 
the Peace / 

'T'iiat great soldier Field- 
Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery declared the other 
day that three things are needed 
to give tlie world a long period 
of peace and stability. First, he 
says, the foundation on which 
we build our post-war. civilisa¬ 
tion must contain a good leaven¬ 
ing of spiritual matter. Second, 
if we want peace, we must 
understand war. Third, we must 
maintain a strong united British 
Empire. 

Monty, as always, put first 
things first, for his first con¬ 
dition is an indispensable back¬ 
ground for winning the peace. 
Without the right’ spiritual 
attitude everything must fail. 
On the material side, we have 
learned the necessity of being 
prepared and up to date in 
means of preventing or meeting 
aggression. We know, too, 
that the British , Empire is a 
great factor for w^orld peace. 

© 

For Mutual 
Understanding 

\ Russian Institute, the first 
of six, has been opened at 
Columbia University, New York. 

The purpose of these 
Institutes is to train a 
co^s of American teachers 
and administrators with, as Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler has 
expressed it, “ special knoAv- 
ledge and understanding of the 
social, political, and . economic 
. problems of peoples who are 
to play an important role in 
shaping the course of W’orld 
events.’* 

In addition to the Russian 
Institute, towards which the. 
Rockefeller Foundation made 
a grant of £so,ooo, there are 
to be institutes devoted to the 
study of the British Common¬ 
wealth, Latin America, France, 
Germany, and East Asia. 

Dr Butler is world-famous as 
a worker for international good 
will, and this new scheme of his 
is one which might w^ell be 
copied in every countiy\ 


nd Virtue 


"But if Greatness be so blind 
As to trust in Towers of Air, 

Let it be with Goodness lined. 
That at least the Fall be fair. 

“^Then, though darkened, you 
shall say. 

When Friends fail, and Princes 
frowTi, 

^Virtue is the roughest w^ay, 

: But proves at Night a Bed of 
Down. . Sir H. Woiton 

ND WATCHFUL 

roaring lion, walkcth about, 
seeking whom he may devour : 

Whom resist stedfast in the 
faith, knowing that the same 
afflictions are accomplished in 
your brethren that are in the 
world. 

But the God of all grace, Who 
hath jcalled us unto His eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus, after that 
ye have suffered a while, make 
fou perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
lettle you. St Peter 


Purpose Strong 

Prune thou thy w^ords, the 
thoughts control 
That o*er thee swell and throng ; 
They will condense within, thy 
soul. 

And change to purpose strong. 

But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow. 

Shrinks when hard service must 
be done. 

And faints at every woe. 

.Faith*s meanest deed more 
favour bears, 

Where hearts and wills are 
weighed. 

Than brightest transports, 
choicest prayers, 

Which bloom their hour and fade. 

. Cardinal Neivman 

The Finest Legacy 

WThoever has left behind him the 
^ memory of a noble life has 
left to posterity an inexhaustible 
fountain of righteousness. 

■ Samuel Smiles 


August 18, 1945 

Torpedoes For 
the Tirpitz 

One by one, stories of hair- 
raising adventures in ^. this 
war, kept secret^until Germany’s 
defeat, are being told. One of 
the latest. is of nine men’s 
attempt to sink the Nazi battle¬ 
ship Tirpitz in 1942 when it was . 
anchored in Trondheim Fiord, 
Norway. 

The nine sailed from Britain 
in an. ordinary Norwegian fishing 
smack which, as it approached 
the Fiord, towed out of sight 
under its keel two torpedoes of 
a new type. Each of these was 
to be ridden by two men sitting 
astride on it who would guide 
the torpedoes towards their 
target and jump off at the last 
moment and swim ashore. 

The Germans saw the fishing 
smack approaching the coast and 
sent a patrol boat to examine 
it. On deck were the crew of 
three Norwegians, dressed like 
everyday fishermen. Hidden on 
board were six Englishmen—four 
sailors and an Army sergeant 
concealed under a pile of peat on 
the deck, and a naval officer be¬ 
hind a secret bulkhead. The 
Germans made a thorough search 
of the vessel, even tapping with 
hammer.s on the woodwork to 
make sure there were no false 
bulkheads. Hearing the tap¬ 
pings approaching, the officer 
put his hands against the wall 
behind which he was hiding so 
that the hammer-taps should not 
make a tell-tale hollow ring. The 
Germans Avere satisfied and the 
vessel sailed on. 

Then misfortune unexpectedly 
arrived in the shape of a sudden 
storm Avhich broke the tow-ropes- 
of the hidden torpedoes so that 
they sank, and these gallant 
adventurers were cheated of the 
chief part of their desperate 
endeavour. They all left the 
smack and swam ashore, 
managed to evade the Germans, 
and reached neutral Sweden 
with the loss of only one man. 

Proud Percy the 
Penguin 

A BOUT eighteen months ago, in 
the heart of the South 
Atlantic Ocean, * Percy the Pen¬ 
guin was one of the central 
figiU’es in a ceremony which was 
probably unique in history. 

The occasion was the christen¬ 
ing of a West African surf 
boat at Tristan da Cunha, the 
Empire’s loneliest island and 
now a meteorological and radio 
station. This boat Avas only a 
“ token ” ship, representing the 
island, which the Admiralty had 
commissioned as H M S Atlantic 
Isle. 

The story of this important 
event in Tristan da Cunha’s 
history has only just been told. 
The christening of the island 
ship was performed with due 
formality. Lieut-Commander • E. 
J. S. Woolley, RNVR, the 
commanding officer, and his wife 
were there, with the chaplain, the 
whole ship’s company, the iVistan 
da Cunha Defence Volunteers, a 
one-man band, and Percy the 
Penguin, one of the island’s pets, 
who took pride of place by sitting 
in the surf boat during the 
christening rites. 

If Percy is still there he will 
be meeting a new friend, Revd 
A. E. Handley of Cumberland, 
who has just been appointed to 
the mission on the island. 


2000 Years Ago 

Dritain invaded! This dramatic and memorable event took 
^ place 2000 years ago this month. It was on August 26, 
55 B C, that Julius Caesar and his legionaries landed on our island. 

They followed. But the Briton's 
drove their horses and chariots- 
down, the beach upon the Roman 
infantry, to whom battle with 
expert and daring charioteers 
\yas both' novel and terrifying. 
In the end the superior Roman 
discipline compelled the Britons 
to give way and seeir shelter in 
the forest country to the rear. 
Lacking cavalry, Caesar did not 
pursue them. ITie Britons, how¬ 
ever, made overtures for peace, 
handing over a Roman envoy 
whom they had held captive for 
some weeks. 

Accustomed to the almost tide¬ 
less Mediterranean, the Romans 
had made no provision for 
different conditions, and, their 
craft being anchored offshore, a 
great tide, accompanied by a 
tempest, wrecked the greater 
part of them. Thereupon the 
Britons, seeing their foes 
apparently helpless, with escape 
cut off, renewed the attack, fall-, 
ing on the legionaries as they 
were collecting grain in the 
fields. Caesar succeeded in 
rescuing the foragers and bring¬ 
ing them safely back to camp. 
After rain had suspended 
operations for some days, the 
Britons, now reinforced, renewed 
their onslaughts, only to be 
defeated and scattered in a final 
battle. Again they sought peace 
and promised to send hostages. 
Caesar, having repaired as 
' many as possible of his ships, 
then took advantage of a tran¬ 
quil September night to embark 
his scarred and depleted forces 
and sail back to Boulogne. 

Caesar’s greater and more 
successful invasion, with 25,000 
men and a powerful body of 
cavalry, was to follow a year 
later. 

Such was the prelude to four 
centuries of Britain as a Roman 
colony, with all its benefits, 
Roman blood still runs in our 
veins, wuth Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Scandinavian. . Two thousand 
long years have gone to the 
blending of our nation. Yet 
Caesar’s narrative so vividly pre¬ 
sents the picture that in fancy 
we can still see . his flotilla 
approaching, and hear the cries 
of Roman sailors as they beached 
their ships on the Kentish shore 
that August day 2000 years ago. 


Twenty centuries of British 
history open with that tre¬ 
mendous happening, and the 
illustrious Roman recorded his 
: campaigns in this country in 
vivid phrases which have never 
failed to thrill. 

Why did Caesar, son of a Rome 
already rich- beyond parallel in 
peoples and possessions,/covet 
Britain, then regarded as the 
uttermost north-westerly extrem¬ 
ity of the world? In that im¬ 
mortal literary masterpiece, his 
Commentaries, he tells us that 
in his Gallic wars his enemies 
fled to Britain and that from 
Britain help for them constantly 
arrived. We know, hoAvever, that 
he had been informed that 
Britain was rich in gold, silver, 
pearls, iron, and tin. 

The merchants whom Caesar 
consulted, wishing to retain 
Britain as their own market, 
misrepresented the land as the 
home of savagery and ignorance, 
and not worth his conquering. 
Btft Caesar was not only the 
gi’eatest warrior and 'most am¬ 
bitious statesman of his age; 
he had the intellectual curiosity 
of the thinker and desired to 
know at first hand hoAv it coifld 
be that a land of reputed 
barbarians could have an inter¬ 
national trade. 

So he assembled 80 ships at 
Boulogne, filled them with some 
10,000 infantry, and, just before 
midnight on August 25, 55 BC, 
set sail. Cavalry in 18 further 
ships were prevented by Aveather 
from joining the expedition. The 
expedition was expected to last 
only a few days, so the Romans 
brought neither tents nor bag¬ 
gage. 

By nine in the morning Dover 
was in sight. The .^Britons, 
having been, wamed, were ready 
on the white cliffs, with cavalry, 
chariots, and foot, Caesar there¬ 
fore changed direction and made 
for Deal. The chariots and 
horsemen hurried eastward, top. 
The Roman craft could not run. 
up the beaches, so the soldiers 
were called on to leap into the 
breaking waves. They hesitated 
till a standard-bearer plunged 
in, calling on his comrades to 
follow unless they Avished to 
betray their eagle to the enemy. 



tLIIC CN.I/^1 harbour beloved by artists 

iniD IIINVJLAIMLJ at Mevagissey, Cornwall 
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The Best—For the 
Good of All 

A CONFERENCE is to be held in London next November to 
consider the establishment of a Cultural and Educational 
Organisation of the United Nations and a paper outlining its 
main purposes and functions has just been published. 

special attention to exchange 
of information on the chief 
educational and other . cultural 


- This 1 little paper (Stationery 
Office, 2d) is cf vast importance, 
the tiny beginning "’of a noble 
project with boundless ‘ possi¬ 
bilities for the' good of mankind. 

" The proposals outlined will 
f'orm the basis of discussion at 
tlie conference. They- concern 
all and should be read by all. 

"The Organisation will have 
two. broad. purpgses: * developing' 
and maintaining mutual under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the 
life . and culture, the arts, the 
humanities, and the sciences of 
the peoples of the world as a 
foundation for effective inter¬ 
national organisation and world 
peace; *and co-operating in 
extending and. making available 
to all peoples; for the service of 
common human (needs, the 
world’s full body of knowledge 
and culture, and in assuring its 
contribution to economic stab¬ 
ility; political security, and 
general well-being. - 

: In a brief phrase, this means 
placing all that is noblest in 
human life to the noblest end— 
the common good of all. 

And to achieve the purpose the 
Organisation shall, as its six 
main functions, facilitate con¬ 
sultation among leaders in the 
educational and cultural life of 
all peace-loving countries; assist 
the free flow of ideas and infor- 
matidh among the peoples 
through - ^ schools, libraries, the 
press, radio; films, international 
conferences, * the exchange of 
students ‘ and teachers, with 


developments, including those in 
scientific knov/ledge; foster the 
growth; within each country and 
in its relation with. other 
countries, of educational and 
cultural programmes which give 
support to international peace 
and security; develop and make 
available educational and cultu-' 
ral plans and materials for such 
consideration and use ' as eacfi 
country may deem appropriate; 
conduct and encourage research 
and studies on educational. and 
cultural problems related to the 
maintenance of peace and the 
advancement of human welfare; 
and assist countries that need 
and request help in developing 
their educational activities. 

The rest of the proposals deal 
largely with ways and means, 
and need not concern us here— 
they will be thrashed put at the 
conference. Suffice it to state 
that they already have, a con¬ 
siderable measure of ^ support. 
They were prepared by the Con¬ 
ference of Allied Ministers of 
Education in co-operation . with 
representatives of the United 
States Government. 

The path of those who are to 
sow the good seed will not be 
easy; but they will take it know¬ 
ing full well that if the seed falls 
on ■ fertile ground the harvest 
will be one which shall in due 
season .sustain the mind and 
spirit of all the world’s peoples. 


BEDTiME CORNER 


The Vain Singer 

MAN who thought he had 
. a very fine voice, made . 
up his mind to develop it, so 
that one day he might sing 
in public. _ 

He went down to a little 
village and used to get up at 
dawn to practise his singing. 

Opposite the cottage where 
he lodged lived a poor washer¬ 
woman, and the man noticed 
that she wept as he sang and 
ceased as he stopped. 

“Ah,” he said to himself, 
“my wonderful voice moves 
even this poor woman.” 

One day, so that he could 
hear her praise his singing, he 
asked her why she cried. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “when¬ 
ever I hear you I think of my 
poor donkey that died last 
year. He used to sing like you.” 

Conceited people hear no 
good of themselves. 


A Seaside Fashion 

“pHE Sun on the seashore was 
blazing away, 

And it was, people said, quite 
a tropical day, 

But a little sea nymph kept 
cool in the shade 
Of the beautiful starfish um¬ 
brella she’d made I 

Morning Prayer 

'THE day returns and hrings 
■* us the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties. 

Help us to play the man. 
Help us to perform them ivith 
laughter and kind faces. Let 
cheerfulness abound ivith 
industry. 

Give us to go blithely on 
our business all this day, bring 
us to our resting beds loeary 
and content and undis- 
honoured, and grant us in the 
end the gift cf sleep, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


SUNNY DAYS BY THE SEA 



Kicking Gun 

Qne of the latest of many 
ingenious tools devised by 
. British engineers kicks metal 
studs into metal at the rate of 
four each minute, without the 
previous drilling of holes in the 
metal plate. Here is what 
happens: 

^An electrically-operated gun 
tool, not unlike a big revolver, is 
used. Metal studs used to rivet 
two pieces of metal together, as 
in ship construction, are placed 
in the gun tool and pressed down 
on the metal to be pierced. On 
the end of each stud is a small 
cap which allows a gap between 
the stud and the metal plate, 
while a porcelain ferrule is 
fitted round the cap to make 
sure that air, which is an enemy 
' of successful welding, is kept out. 

When the operator pulls the 
trigger - on his gun, electric 
current jumps . across ^ the gap 
- between the stud and the metal, 
melting the plates to be joined. 
Then, at a predetermined time, 
the gun tool gives the stud a kick 
and it is pushed home into the 
metal, joining the two . thick* 
nesses together, the molten metal 
offering little resistance. The 
feri’ule breaks under the strain 
and the tool is withdrawn, to 
have another stud fitted and 
another contact made. 

The SwoRDSMiTH’S 
Craft 

Jn these days when articles 

made of steel are fashioned by 
machine-tools, often to an accu¬ 
racy of a thousandth of an inch, 
it is interesting to hear of one 
craft, the swordsmith’s, where 
the craftsman’s skill is essential 
to the best work. The leading 
Britisfi swordsmith is Tom Beas¬ 
ley, aged 84, and he has been 
engaged recently on forging the 
Sword of Honour which is to be 
presented to General Eisenhov/er 
by the City of London. The 
General received only a token 
sword when the Freedom of the 
City was conferred on him. 

As a weapon the sword ceased 
. to be used in the British Army 
when the cavalry were mecha¬ 
nised, and it is now only an 
ornament or symbol of rank, but 
it can still display the crafts¬ 
man’s artistry. Tom Beasley 
and his fellow craftsmen of the 
, Wilkinson Sword Company were 
occupied for about 14 days in 
moulding, forging, grinding, and 
polishing the blade of General 
Eisenhower’s sword. Its hilt was 
decorated by goldsmiths, silver¬ 
smiths, and enamellers. Its fine 
workmanship is a fitting symbol 
of our gratitude to the great 
Allied military leader., 

Back to the Varsity 

^HERE is so serious a shortage 

of ministers of religion and 
of university-trained men.. for 
positions in the public services, 
the professions, industry, and 
commerce that the Ministry of 
Labour have decided to release 
from the Forces up to 1500 can¬ 
didates for Holy Orders and 
3000 ether students who have 
served for at least three years. 

Students for university, courses 
will be selected by their 
universities from among those 
within release Groups- 1 to 49. 
They must be .of scholarship 
standard, and must, of course, 
continue their interrupted 
courses. 


The Children’s Newspoper, August 18, I94S 


The Giant Sun of 
Hercules 

The subject of the CN Astronomer'" s talk this week concerns 
the largest known star in the heavens. In a recent issue 
the evidence for Antares was given, but here he considers 
the case of a rival. 


(^ANOPUs and Alpha in Hercules 
are both rivals of Antares in 
point of size; Alpha is new high 
in the southern sky in the even¬ 
ing and may be ^ easily found 
after a little exploration, but 
owing to its great distance it 
appears of only third magnitude^ 
Canopus, though appearing the 
second brightest star in the 
Heavens, unfortunately cannot be 


Pi ^ ‘ 


£psiion^ Mj 


HAS ALCfTHI 


Alpha in Ophiuchus 


How to find Ras Algethi 

seen from the latitude of Britain 
or [from farther north than 
Africa. For this reason Canopus 
has not hitherto been measured 
by the interferemeter at Mount 
Wilson in California. Only 
estimates of the. Immensity of 
Canopus have been possible, and 
these are based mathematically 
upon the enormous amount of 
light w^hich C^opus radiates. 
This . amounts to about 80,000 
times more than our Sun 
radiates, but this is from a dis¬ 
tance of some 650 light-years 
journey, . or„ about 42 . million 
times farther aw^ay than cur 
Sun. y 

Now" much more is .knewn 
about Alpha-in-Hercules, or 
Alpha Herculis, as astronomers 
say. It is still known by its 
Arabic name of Ras Algethi, 
signifying that the star is 
situated at the Head of the 
imaginary figure of ' Hercules. 
The chief stars of this constella¬ 
tion are arranged in the form of 
a trapezium and they are all 
of medium brightness. ' The 
star-map shows the position of 
Ras Algethi some w"ay below the 


trapezium, but it must not be 
confused with the brighter 
Alpha-in-Ophiuchus, which is 
away to the left. Alpha-in- 
Hercules, or Ras Algethi, may 
also be distinguished by its 
reddish tint. It is much nearer 
to us than Canopus, being about 
362 light-years journey away or 
some 22.800,000 times farther 
than our Sun.. 

- Ras Algethi has been measured 
and found to possess an average 
diameter nf 345,400,000 miles. It 
is therefore the nearest know"n 
rival to'. Antares as regards size, 
for Antares reaches the diametei 
of about 389,000,000 miles but 
dees hot remain at this, 
diminishing to about 285,000.00^ 
miles in its fiery tumult of ex¬ 
panding and contracting gases. 

Ras Algethi is also a colossal 
furnace of fire-mist subject , to 
periodical and terrific upheavals,, 
when the whol^ sun expands at 
irregular intervals of about; 120 
days. In the course of this, its 
radiation of heat and light in¬ 
creases frem about 300 times 
greater than that of our Sun to 
about 620 times greater. Imagine 
bur Sun, small though it is by 
comparison, mpre than doubling 
its radiance every four months, 
and what this would ffiean to 
us! Moreover, Ras Algethi has 
a diameter averaging 400 times 
that of our Sun, the whole 
rapidly rotating and in violent 
convulsion. 

As in the case of Antares, Ras 
Algethi has a very much smaller 
“ companion ” sun which may 
revolve round it. This smaller 
sun is apparently of only 
sixth magnitude; nevertheless, it 
radiates about 75 times more 
light than our Sun. It is of 
bluish-green tint and its surface 
is actually hotter than that of 
the gi*eat reddish Ras Algethi. * 

Venus may be seen apparently 
in close proximity to Saturn, in 
the early morning of Wednesday 
next, August 22. The twro planets 
are now present in. the eastern 
sky and may be readily per¬ 
ceived after about 3 am, Saturn 
being at present a little way to 
the left of Venus. By Wednes¬ 
day next, however, Venus will 
appear little more than the 
Moon’s apparent width below 
Saturn, and of course very much 
brighter.' 


Yesterday’s Picture Books 


^HE name of Walter Crane 
means little perhaps to the 
present generation, but time 
was, not long ago, when ‘ he 
held a position second to none 
as an illustrator of books. 

Born in Liverpool just a hun¬ 
dred years ago this month, the 
son of a portrait painter, Walt ex- 
Crane showed his inherited 
artistic, talents early. The Royal 
Academy accepting one of his 
paintings when he was only 17. 

Fame came tc him, how^ever, 
in the field- of decorative art, 
and it has been written that it 
v/ould be difficult to name any 
branch of this art that did not 
bear flowers of Walter Crane’s 
design. His influence was wide. 
He was first Pi'esident of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, and for j^ears 


was associated with William 
Morris and his zealous band of 
idealistic reformers. 

Walter Crane was ah untiring 
worker. His first book, with 63 
pictures of the New Forest, was 
published in 1863 : his last.. Robin 
Hoed and his Merry Men, in 
1915, the year of his death. 
Between those dates his picture 
books appeared in a constant 
stream, to be bought as eagerly 
by parents as they were received 
by the young. 

Balance and finished detail 
were the hallmarks of his art, 
allied to an inexhaustible genius 
for enchanting design. Pertunate 
were they who received his books 
fresh and shining from the press; 
and the proof of their popularity 
then is in their rarity now. 
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His MAJESTY’S Opposition 

'T'he body of M Ps who are officially described by the stately 
^ phrase, His Majesty’s Opposition, are once again playing 
their invaluable part in shaping the future of our country. 


The British House of Com¬ 
mons is divided into two sides, 
the Government and the Oppo¬ 
sition. Before the Coalition 
Government was formed in 1940 
to carry on the war, the Con-^ 
servative party supported its* 
leaders on the Gov’^ernment side 
and the. Labour and Liberal 
parties were the. Opposition. 
Now that a Labour Government 
is in power, the Conservatives 
become the chief party of the 
Opposition, which means that in 
Parliament they will criticise, 
propose alterations to, and vote" 
against any of the Government’s 
policies and measures of which 
they disapprove. 

This criticism is not carried 
out merely because the Opposi¬ 
tion wants to be as obstructive 
as possible, but because it is a 
recognised function of Parlia¬ 
mentary government under our 
Constitution. 

The existence of an inde¬ 
pendent, alert Opposition, keen 
to express the views of the 
electors who voted against the 
party whose leaders are in power 
as the Government, is the very 
essence of our democracy. It 
ensures that no law^s shall be 
made wdthout their being fully 
discussed and, possibly, amended 
as defects in them are revealed 
in debate. 

Alternative Government 

Under a Nazi or Fascist system 
one party only can form the 
Government and make the laws, 
and there is no one to expose 
the weaknesses or folly of its 
actions, with the result that such 
a Government can only be 
changed by revolution, - But 
under our system the Opposition 
is always the nucleus of an alter¬ 
native Government, ready to take 
over if, for any reason, the 
Government of the day cannot 
command a majority of the 
House of Commons, and ready, 
when the time fixed by statute 
for another general election 
comes, to go to the electorate 


with a suggested alternative 
policy of that of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

A Salaried Leader 

The post of Leader of His 
Majesty’s Opposition first became 
an official position in March, 
1937, when the Leader of the 
Opposition was granted a State 
salary of £2000 a year. At the 
time Sir John Simon pointed out 
that the position was essential 
to the working of the House of 
Commons. Now’ it falls to Mr 
Churchill to be Leader of His 
Majesty’s Opposition. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that when 
Mr Attlee first entered the House 
in 1922 he became Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Leader 
of the Opposition, who W’as at 
that time Mr Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald. 

Great consideration is paid 
to the rights of the Opposition 
In Parliament. Lts members are 
allowed about as much time to 
make speeches as supporters of 
the Government, for the Speaker 
or the Chairman of a 'Com¬ 
mittee generally calls on mem¬ 
bers to speak alternately from 
the Government and the Oppo¬ 
sition sides, so that individual 
Opposition members, being in a 
minority, get more opportunity 
to make speeches than the 
Government supporters. 

When new business is to be 
debated it is customary to settle 
beforehand with the Speaker for 
leading members of both sides 
to speak first. This is arranged 
by members called party^ 
“whips,” whose duty js also to 
see that their own party mem¬ 
bers know the current business 
of the House. Whips might be 
described as the “prefects” of 
their parties, ensuring that mem¬ 
bers attend the House to support 
their respective sides. 

This parliamentary system is 
the very, stuff of our Constitution, 
the safeguard of our liberty, 
evolved by six centuries:of free 
discussion. 


Tribute to a Great Teacher 


\s a memorial to one of the 
world’s most celebrated violin 
teachers.— Carl Flesch — the 
Guildhall School of Music in 
London is awarding annually a. 
medal to students all the world 
over who aim to become highly 
skilled violinists. An exceedingly 
high standard of playing is ex¬ 
pected, and if not attained ,the 
judges have the right to with¬ 
hold the award. Carl Flesch’s 
pupils ’ include Ida Haendel, 
whose playing has charmed so 
"' many English audiences. 



The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, as a gesture of ack¬ 
nowledgment of this tribute to 
Carl Flesch, have offered each 
winner in turn an opportunity of 
performing at one of their»con¬ 
certs—a valuable and treasured 
experience for a youthful soloist. 

Carl Flesch was a Hungarian, 
though, owing to his great inter¬ 
national reputation, he has not 
dwelt for any great length of 
time in any one country. He 
chose his bride from The Hague, 
taught in the famous music 
schools in Berlin and Philadel¬ 
phia, was Court Musician to the 
late Queen of Rumania, and 
attended also at the Belgian 
Court before this last war. 
London also was proud of its big 
share in the gifts he offered to 
pupils. 

His genius included an ability 
to translate into words how he 
attained the effects which 
brought him to world-wide fame, 
as shown in his book, The Art of 
Violin Playing, publislied in 
America. Carl Flesch died last 
year in Lucerne at the age of 
seventy-two, having greatly en¬ 
riched the world of music. 


China’s New Foreign 
Minister 

important change has taken 
place in the Government of- 
China. Mr T. V. Soong has re- 
linquislied the position of 
Foreign Minister and his place 
has been taken by Dr S. C. Wang. 

Dr Wang is already known y:o 
Britain, for he headed a Chinese 
“goodwill mission’’ to this 
country in the winter of 1943-44, 
and during that visit he did 
much to promote friendship and 
understanding between the two 
countries. 

*Dr Wang is 54, a Bachelor of 
Science of London'University, a 
Doctor of Law of Paris, and he 
was at one time a professor at 
Peking University. 

It is significant that this im¬ 
portant change in the Govern¬ 
ment of China should take place 
when she is beginning^ at last, 
to see the dawn of freedom from 
war. 

In Dr Wang China will have 
a Foreign Minister worthy of 
the leading part she is to, take 
in building the new world at 
peace. 

F-M Alexander 
For Canada 

J^ield-Marshal Sir Harold 
Alexander is to be Governor- 
General of Canada in succession 
to the Earl of Athlone, and the 
great Dominion, so steadfast and 
loyal a member of the British 
Commonwealth, so heroic in her 
deeds of war, and so generous 
with the bounty from her rich 
earth, will be as proud of the 
King’s new representative as he 
will be to serve. 

Everyone knows how this 
modem Alexander the Great, 
with the aid of Monty, fought 
back at El Alamein, drove the 
Axis forces from Africa, and 
fought through in Sicily and 
Italy until the enemy was laid 
low. What is less known is 
that he was in command of the 
last rearguard at Dunkirk, and 
also the Burma campaign in 
1942, which gave India time to 
prepare resistance to the 
Japanese. 

Canada’s new Governor- 
General is only 53, young 
enough for many years of 
useful service in an office of 
outstanding importance. 

New Arrivals at the Zoo 

Among new animals expected 
from Africa for the London 
Zoo are five galagos. These are 
pretty little fawn-coloured ani¬ 
mals of the lemur tribe who live 
in trees and feed on insects and 
fruit. They vary from the size 
of a rat to that of a small cat, 
and have large round eyes, long 
ears which curl up when the 
animal is not alert, and long 
bushy tails. They are sometimes 
kept as pets in African houses 
for destroying insects and mice. 

Schoolboy Farmer 

N ine-year-old Colin Newlove, of 
Bugthorpe, East Yorkshire, is 
the youngest member of the local 
Young Farmers’ Club, and at their 
Agricultural Show held recently, 
at Upper Helmsley, he won the 
championship cup for the best 
dairy heifer born in 1945, and 
reared by members of the Club. 

Colin is one of the keenest farm 
workers in the district, and all 
the time he can spare from his 
school lessons is devoted to care 
of livestock on his home farm. 


Moffat & Moselekatse 

of the most pleasant discoveries of wartime was the old 
iron-bound pine chest belonging to Robert MoiTat, 
pioneer missionary. It was found by his grandson, Dr R. U. 
Moffat, in his brother’s farmhouse in Cape Province. 

The old ches^ had been there empty country of Southern 
for sixty years and more, holding Rhodesia. He noted its great 
some of the most interesting granite hills, its crisp and 


secrets of Africa’s history. 

The- papers have now been 
edited by J. P. R. Wallis and 
printed in a handsome first 
volume (published by Chatto & 


healthy air, and the fertility of 
its soil. Many of the letters are 
to his wife away behind him at 
Kuruman. She was always in 
his mind, and he was always 


Windus, 30s), and they form eager to be back with her. 


the first printed work to come 
from the archives of Rhodesia. 
Robert Moffat made three 


In this volume we see Moffat 
poulticing his knee with cow- 
dung, chasing a horn beetle from 


journeys between 1829 and 1860 his bed, taking a thorn from the 


to the great IMatabele cliieftain 
Moselekatse. These two men, 
the savage chief and the zealous 
missionary, became firm friends. 


foot of one ^ of Moselekatse's 
wives, eating quantities of meat 
which the chief forces on him. 
He sits for hours patiently with 


They rode together in Moffat’s the old chieftain, whose heart 


wagon on a forlorn journey to 
find Livingstone; they sat 
together at feasts and cere¬ 
monies, and Moffat endured the 
sight of many cruel customs. 

Moffat usually wrote his 
journal letters to the London 
Missionary Society by candle¬ 
light in his wagon after a long 
day’s joggling over the rolling, 


always softened towards Moffat, 
and perhaps no part of the 
British Commonwealth has a 
friendship story to compare with 
that of Moffat and Moselekatse, 
as revealed in these letters. To 
read them is to catch a glimpse 
of the power of a simple, un¬ 
assuming man over a crafty 
and powerful chief. 
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Jacko the Crab-Catcher 




J ACKO and'chimp, at the seaside, hired a boat. “ I’d do the rowing, you 
would only!‘catch a crab’ if you tried,” insisted Jacko, so Chimp had to 
content himself with fishing. He pulled up a crab and put it in the bottom 
of the boat, Where it fastened on to Jacko’s tall. The rower caught another 
sort of crab, and his yells brought up a fish to see what the noise was about. 


TOO GRATEFUL 

i.J^RiENo; Don’t you find writing 
a thankl^s task? / 

Poet: Quite the reverse— 


everything I 
me with thar 


write is returned to 
ks. 


Authors 


in Disguise 

these jour 


cognise 


Bo you re 
famous writers? 

^ lion’s home without water. 
A tall jman whose name 
begins with fifty. 

A young domestic animal. 

A worker in 4 precious metal. 

Answer next week 



our child must have 
long hours of unbroken, 
restful sleep if she is to 
grow and ^ain as Nature 
intended. When stomach 
upsets roll her of this 
needful sound rest, a 
small dose of * ‘ Milk of 
'Magnesia ’ will soon put 
the little one at ease.' 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
also acts as a gentle 
laxative. Mothers every¬ 
where def end upon it 
because it s so mild and 
harmless. Keep ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ in the medi¬ 
cine cabinet always. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 


* *Milk of Magnes 
Phillips* prepa 


’ is the trade mark of 
'ation of magnesia. 


With the Ud Off 

^HE local council of Lydd in 
Kent state that more police 
are required there. This reminds 
us that: 

There Aoas a young felloiv of 
Lydd 

Who bet .a policeman- a quid 
That he’d ride in the night 
Without a rear-light. 

And he borrowed a donkey and 
did. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Intelligent Cattle. The mea¬ 
dow was parched brown. 

;^Not a mouthful of feed left 
for the cattle,” remarked Farmer 
Gray to Don. “I must find a 
fresh field for them.” 

” V/hy don’t they eat the 
Buttercups?” asked Don, point¬ 
ing to the yellow' clumps that 
dotted the field. , 

“ Because . they contain much 
poisonous acid and are un¬ 
pleasant to taste. The cattle 
know this and leave ' i:hem 
severely alone,” was the reply. 
“But there are Buttercups in 
hay,” objected Don. 

“Y^s,” agreed the farmer, 
“but the process of making hay 
automatically removes the acid. ” 

Can You Read This? 

‘ C 

T T T T T T T ’T T T 

Ansv* next week 


AN INTERESTING MAP GAME 

T^his is an interesting hobby for a square with pointed roof, a 

. __ _ _1.' .'.V.lrtnne iTrlfV, 


the summer holidays, and 
everything for the job can be got 
ready on the first w'et day. 

Make a map of your district, 
just showing roads, railways, and 
any rivers, pn a large sheet of 
paper, and get permission to pin 
it up on a wall. ' 

Cut out, in CQloured paper if 
you have it, otherwise use'w^hite 
and paint or crayon it, small and 
simple designs to represent the 
everyday things you pass on your 
walks. 

' For instance, a house could be 

Silent Sleepers 

^HE sleeper sleeps in the sleeper 
while the sleeper carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under 
the sleeper, until the sleeper 
w'hich carries the sleeper jumps 
the sleeper and wakes the sleeper 
in the sleeper by striking the 
sleeper under the sleeper on the 
sleeper, and there is ho longer 
any sleep for the sleeper sleeping 
in the sleeper on the sleeper. 


church an oblong with sloping 
roof one end and square tower or 
spire the other, a“ factory an ob¬ 
long with a chimney, a tree a 
circle with a stem, and you can 
work. out many others. 

Every time you go out notice 
the position of one or two im¬ 
portant buildings or features, and 
stick them on your map. 

It is fascinating ' to watch 
your' picture grow% and even 
more fun if you run a . com¬ 
petition among friends to see w'ho 
can get the best one by the end 
of the holidays. 

other Worlds 

JN the morning Venus and 
Saturn are in the east, and 
Mars is in, the 
south-east. The 
picture shows, 
the Moon as it 
may be. seen at 
nine o’clock 
BST on Satur¬ 
day evening; 
August 18. 
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The Children’s Hour 


BBC broadcasts from Wednesday, 
Ausust 15, to Tuesday, Aus^ust 21. 

WEDNESDAY, 5;i5 The Wizard 
of Oz—Part 2; followed by Harvest 
Kaleidoscope. 5.55 Prayers, 

North Region. 5.35 The Moon 
of Gobbags—a Manx fairy story; 
followed by some Manx songs. 

Scottish. 5.15 Story for the 
youngest listeners;' followed by 
music; and a play. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 Country Maga-- 
' zine—The Scilly Isles. 5.50 From 
America; a story of a giant. 

North Region. 5.15 Story 
from Northern Ireland. 5.30 Spell¬ 
ing Bee. 

FRIDAY, 5.15 The Log of the 
Ark—Part. 3. 6.^0 Robin Hood. 

SATURDAY, 5.15- Horace the 
Heron.: another unusual pet kept 
by Cecil Penson: followed by 
North-Country - Folk Son^; and 
Pencil and Paper—more puzzles, 
questions, and catches. 

'Welsh. 5.15 The Choir Goes On. 

SUNDAY, 5.15 A Programme 


given^ by the Coleraine Linnets 
Choir; followed by a story. 5.55 
Prayers. 

MONDAY, 5.15 Pioneering in 
Australia—^Part 2; followed by 
Christopher Letcher and his Flute, 
with Helen Henschel; and songs 
by Patricia Smith. 5.45‘At Home 
with Nomad.' 

North Region. 5.15 The Week’s 
Programmes; followed by Five 
Children and It, or The Psani- 
mead, by E. Nesbit—The Second 
Wish. 

Scottish. 5.15 The Jacobite Bi¬ 
centenary, a talk by Professor J. 
D. Mackie; followed by a Jacobite 
play. . 

TUESDAY, 5.15 The Repentant 
Tiger; a Chinese fairy-tale 5.30 
The White Owl : a thriller with 
the Boy Detective, Norman Bones. 

North Region. 5.15 The Shep¬ 
herd Lord : a play about Henry, 
Lord Clifford. 

Welsh. 5.15 The Brynheulog 
Family : a serial play in Welsh. 


Cross Word Puxzfe 

Readtns Across.. 1 Sunburn. 4 
Angry. 8 Civil disturbances. 10 To 
Ioc>k closely, 11 A tune. 12 A horned 
quadruped fleet of foot. 13 Male 
parent. 15 Compass point.* 16 Not 
punctual, 18 Southern; Railway.* 19 
Iridescent precious-stone; 21 Name.for 
a young salmon., 23 A jot. 25 A,card 
Of high value.' 26 Pertaining to the Alps. 
27 A State of Northern India.' 28 This 
describes its’position. 

Reading fDovrn. i A snare. 2 The 
. fluid wi breathe.' 3 A mixture of sounds. 
4 Exists. 5 To mimic. 6 Tendency. 7 
A court of travelling justices.' 9 A- 
maker of clothes. 18 An individual.fact. 
14 A quick, smart blow.' 16 That which 
holds anything secure. 17 To.ruh away. 
18 To bridge. 20 The extremity of the 
arm: 22 A ribbed dress-fabric. 24 .Only 
just. 'double ,figures. 28 Chemicaf 

symbol for aluminium. 
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Aslerishs indicate, ahhrevialions./ Answer next week 

FACTS ABOUT BRITISH GUIANA 

colony since 1803, Indians. The capital, George- 


BRITISH 

it is on the north-east coast 
of South America, bounded by 
Dutch Guiana, Brazil, and Vener 
zuela. The colony has a coast¬ 
line of 320 miles, and its greatest 
length running inland is about 
550 miles. 

The climate is hot, and the 
population of 346,982 are immi¬ 
grants from India, Negroes, half- 
castes, Europeans, and a few local 


town, population, 69,844, is a sea¬ 
port. The chief products are 
sugar, molasses, diamonds, gold, 
timber, and bauxite. There are 
95 miles of railway and 500 miles 
of motor roads. ,, 

' Facilities for the USA to 
establish a defensive base on the 
Demerara River were granted in 
1940 under the Anglo-American 
agreement. 
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BOYS &■ GIRLS 

PRESIDENT:]. ffiTHUR RANK • VTCE-PRESIOENTS: JOHN DAVIS • F.STANLEY BATES 
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MEETIKGS HELD EVERY SATURDAY MORNING AT 
ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP 150.000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE < CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 

APPLY FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST ODEON THEATRE 
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